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I. 



INTRODUCTION 



The Soviet Union in the past, has shown strong inclinations 
to put down any liberalization efforts, in the Eastern bloc 
countries, by force. During 1968, in Czechoslovakia, the 
Russian Army crushed a budding reform effort of much less in- 
tensity than is now being experienced in Poland. The Kremlin 
leaders are under immense pressure to crush Poland's rebellion. 
The birth of a powerful independent trade union movement poses 
a grave threat, in Soviet eyes, to their hold on Eastern Europe. 
Nevertheless, the Russian Army is being held at bay and inva- 
sion does not appear imminent. 

This pager's thesis is that the restraints on Soviet action 
are, by and large, economic in nature. The Soviet economy is 
showing signs of extreme weakness. An invasion would strain 
the Russian economic system to the near breaking point and thus 
remains a strong inhibitor to Soviet action. The Soviet 
economic ills appear to be of such depth and magnitude that 
no near term solutions will solve their dilemma allowing them 
to resolve the Polish problem by force of arms. 

On July 1, 1980 the Polish government of Edward Gierek 
reduced food subsidies which raised selected meat prices 
40-60 percent. ^ These price increases themselves, though 
affecting only 29% of meat sales, costing households well 
under 1/2 of 1 percent of their disposable incomes and were 
less extensive than those which provoked the riots of December 
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1970 and June 1976, triggered scattered labor strikes through- 
2 

out Poland. Initially the strikes were low-key and accompanied 
mostly economic demands that were responded to by ad hoc wage 
increases. Soon however they became general in the Baltic 
area and took on a political character as well. By August the 
labor unrest coalesced into a well organized and disciplined 
workers movement with 350,000 Polish laborers on strike in the 
major industrial centers of Gdansk, Gdynia, Sopot, Szczecin 

3 

and Elblag. 

The price increases were to a large extent caused by ex- 
ternal pressures of Western banking concerns. On April 24, 

1980 fifty Western bankers gathered at the Victoria Hotel in 
Warsaw. They wanted Poland to reduce costly subsidies of 
food. The Polish pricing system kept food, particularly sugar 
and meat, well below market levels, at an annual cost to the 
Polish government of more than $6 billion, amounting to 25 

4 

percent of 1979 national expenditures. The Poles who were 
looking for an additional $500 million loan and were well 
aware of the need for structural changes and price-mechanism 
reforms, did not demur. 

The Polish government in an attempt to diminish the chances 
of adverse reaction, initially announced the price increases on 
only a few cuts of meat, which had long since disappeared from 
the market place anyway. The government clearly thought a 
gradual implementation of price increases throughout Poland 
would halt the reaction which forced the recall of increases 
in 1970 and 1976. The leadership was proven to be wrong. ^ 
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By the end of August the government of Gierek was forced 
by the deteriorating economy to grant unprecedented demands 
to the workers. By September, independent trade unions were 
being organized and Edward Gierek had been removed as head of 
the Polish Communist Party. The collapse of the Gierek 
leadership ostensibly appeared to be caused by selective meat 
price increases. More accurately the collapse reflected the 
degree of political and social bankruptcy of the party and 
state in Poland. 

The labor movements themselves were dramatically different 
from the riots and strikes that had trembled Poland thrice 
since 1956. The recent unrest was initiated, arranged and 
dominated by the workers. In times past, workers have revolt- 
ed when the Communist Party was visibly fractured and the 
intelligentsia were insurrecting . This time the strikes 
occurred when Gierek had the most homogeneous leadership 
since World War II. The intellectuals warned of the crisis 
but offered no leadership or solutions. Dissident groups 
formed after the 1976 price riots had no popular following 

g 

and felt isolated from the working class. 

This time the workers prevailed in a political vacuum. 

The dissidents and their intellectual colleagues had to run 
to catch up. The leadership had no other choice but to concede 
to the strikers' demands. The workers were too strong and soon 
too well organized to be put down by force even if the Army 
could be counted on. Poland's existing debt made it impos- 
sible to buy off localized disaffection with special food 
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shipments. The Communist Party itself proved to be so weak 
that it could neither lead nor stop the workers. The ultimate 
crime had been committed in Soviet eyes — the Party had lost 
control . 

The agreements in Gdansk and the growing power of the 
Polish union movement pushed back the boundaries of economic 
and political change beyond that which had been thought of as 
possible since 1968, when Soviet troops terminated the reforms 
in Czechoslovakia. The Soviet leadership certainly understood 
the seriousness of the Polish crisis. In ideological terms 
an unacceptable group, the free trade unions, had achieved a 
significant degree of real power in Poland. Somehow or other, 
this situation had to be changed, for none of the other bloc 
nations had entered the 1980s free from the specter of real 
economic crisis. Poland was the first and most severe case 
of economic failure but it appeared as if it would not be the 
last. The Soviets would have to weaken or emasculate the 
free trade unions, and full party control reestablished over 
the Polish proletariat or face the possibility of growing 
unrest that could affect not only the bloc countries but the 
Soviet Union as well. 

The Kremlin leadership took an early decision to demon- 
strate their concern and to increase their options by a large- 
scale military build-up in and around Poland. The Soviet 
forces in the area remained at a high level of readiness after 
the Autumn Warsaw Pact exercises, especially the units in the 
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western military districts of the USSR, and East Germany as 
well as the two tank divisions in Poland. Existing units were 
substantially reinforced while continued exercises were held 
in surrounding areas. By late November 1980 the Soviets had 
massed a force of 25-30 divisions in a high state of readiness. 
United States defense officials estimated that the positioned 
forces could mount an invasion with only two or three days 
notice. ^ Furthermore, General Ivanovski, the former Commander- 
in-Chief of Soviet forces in East Germany, was put in command 
of the Belorussian military district, the most probable route 

g 

for an invasion of Poland. 

At the time of this writing the Soviet forces have failed 
to invade. The option of invasion certainly remains open, but 
it is clearly an option of desperation to the Soviet leadership. 
The reasons why the Soviets failed to act with force as they 
had in Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and of late, Afghanistan, are 
many, and the understanding of these reasons are imperative 
for Western countries if they are to deal effectively with the 
Soviet Union in the future. 

The risks of an invasion of Poland would be considerable. 
Among the most obvious risks and the great imponderable in any 
invasion scenario is how much resistance the Poles would put 
up. Their 317,500-man armed force is the largest in the entire 
Warsaw Pact aside from the Soviets and could conceivably cause 
the Russian Army considerable opposition. According to some 
media sources, Polish generals have warned Soviet commanders 
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that military intervention would be regarded as an act of war 

9 

and be resisted by force of arms. 

Even if a Soviet invasion were to overcome these obstacles, 
the subsequent military occupation would face extreme 
difficulties. As Solidarity leader Lech Walesa candidly put 
it, "Soviet tanks can occupy the country but they will not 
get it to work again. The economic problems of a Soviet 
invasion could be overwhelming to the faltering Soviet economy. 
The Polish economic problems would be more intractable than 
before. The need for the Soviet Union to provide welfare 
assistance to a large Polish population, the requirement to 
absorb the enormous national debt of Poland, combined with 
considerable western economic sanctions which are sure to be 
levied against the Soviet Union would cause monumental stresses 
and pressures on an already strained economy. 

This paper will look at the economic restraints and pos- 
sible consequences of a Soviet invasion of Poland. Following 
the introduction. Section two provides an in depth examina- 
tion of the Soviet economic system — its problems and prospects. 
It dwells on the present day weaknesses of the Soviet economy 
as well as the trends which undoubtedly would be greatly exacer- 
bated by the enormous strain a Polish invasion would place on 
the Soviet economy. The third section of this thesis will 
address a detailed analysis of the Polish problem, analyzing 
the economic weaknesses and political forces of today's 
Poland. The last part of this paper provides a summation of 
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the economics of a Soviet invasion of Poland. It further pro- 
vides short term forecasts of possible Soviet actions and their 
probable consequences on Poland and the Soviet economic health. 
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II. SOVIET ECONOMIC PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS 



The Soviet Union faces formidable economic problems in the 
1980s which shall put severe strains on an already burdened 
economy. The Soviet economic plan for 1981 through 1985, calls 
for the lowest economic growth rates since World War II which 
illustrates the downward trend that has become increasingly 
more apparent in the recent past. 

Soviet economic plans are historically quite optimistic 
documents with a poor track record for exact accomplishment. 

The draft five year plan, unveiled in Moscow December 1, 1980 
targets a total economic growth rate of 18 to 20 percent. That 
goal is a sharp comedown from the target of 24 to 28 percent 
in the 1976-80 plan. This earlier target was not achieved. 
Actual growth in that five year period was only 18.7 percent 
or 3.7 percent annually, and in 1980 the growth rate dropped 
to an estimated 3.5 percent. ^ 

The overall Soviet economic performance for the past 

quarter century has in many respects shown outstanding 

performance. The Soviet Gross National Product grew at an 

annual rate of about 5.1 percent. In contrast, the United 

States has had a less stellar performance with a 3.8 percent 

12 

annual growth rate. The gain for the Soviet consumer, result- 
ing in a standard of living lower than nearly all industrial 
countries, was nonetheless quite impressive. Since 1950, per 
capita consumption has risen at an average rate of nearly 
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4 percent, a gain in material goods and services of over two 

and a half times. Considerable gains have occurred across the 

board, more and better food, housing, clothing, as well as 

. . 13 

personal and community services. 

The Soviet diet remains starchy and the nation's ineffi- 
cient supply and distribution system results in recurrent 
shortages. Despite, this, the rise in per capita consumption 
has satisfied the expectations of the consumer until recent 
times. Consumption of meats and fats by Soviet citizens 
has risen from 26 kilograms per capita in 1950 to 57 kilo- 
grams per capita in 1977. During the same period, per capita 

consumption of starchy foods, grain products and potatoes, 

14 

fell from 413 kilograms to 262 kilograms. In 1950, the 
average Soviet bought one pair of shoes per year; in 1977, 
three pair were purchased. Although still quite meager by 
Western standards, household durables have exhibited a dramat- 
ic rise. In 1960, only 4 of every 100 families owned a 
refrigerator or washing machine. Only 8 of every 100 families 
owned a television set, while automobiles were just for the 
elite. By 1977, nearly two-thirds of all families owned some 
kind of refrigeration system and washing machines, and over 
three quarters had a television set. Approximately 4 percent 
of all families owned a car.^ 

A nation with a significant increase of per capita con- 
sumption, as has been experienced in the Soviet Union, 
ordinarily must give up something like guns, but the rapid 
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expansion of the Soviet GNP has been sufficient to sustain 
both. In the past fifteen years military spending has increased 
at about the same ratio as the overall GNP, while during the 
past several years the rate of growth has been about twice 
that of the GNP, accounting for about 11 to 18 percent of all 
output. By contrast, defense spending by the United States, 
accounted for approximately 8 percent of the GNP in 1970 during 
the Vietnam War and for only 4.9 percent in 1979 with a slow 
rise to 5.9 percent by fiscal year 1982.^^ The Soviets, ac- 
cording to Senator Nunn, "have built the most awesome military 
machine the world has ever seen."^ 

The Soviet economic growth performance statistically par- 
allels many war destroyed economies of other industrialized 
countries. The most striking difference is its distinctive 
downward trend at a relatively low standard of living. The 
prospect for the next decade for the Soviet economy is con- 
tinued slow growth if not stagnation or even decline. The 
possibilities of large standard of living increases for Soviet 
citizens are few. An invasion of Poland by the Soviet Union 
would result in the Soviet citizens being forced to suffer 
significant economic hardships in the short term and continued 
economic penalties in the long. The pertinent question is at 
what level of economic depravation Soviet citizenry are will- 
ing to endure and for how long before substantial worker un- 
rest unfolds. 
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The factors responsible for the slow down of economic 
growth have been known for some time. Attempts have been 
made by Moscow leaders to offset the downward trend with less 
than satisfactory results. The major causes of the economic 
growth slow down are: 

1. Inefficient, poorly motivated workers; 

2. A slowdown in growth of capital investment; 

3. An inefficient and undependable agricultural system; 

and, 

4 . A lack of hard currency earners needed to pay for 

18 

technology and grain purchases. 

During this decade we are likely to see these problems 

intensify. Furthermore, two new problems are becoming apparent 

which will greatly aggravate the economic strain: a sharp 

decline in the growth of the working population and an energy 

19 

and raw material constraint. 

A. DEMOGRAPHICS 

The Soviet economy has been hampered since the 1960s by 
slow technological advancement and now faces an additional 
constraint in the 1980s, a slow growth of the labor force. 

The Soviet formula for economic success has been heavily 
dependent on labor, generally a significantly larger amount 
than other developed nations. To maintain the growth rate 
of the 1970 level will require a large emphasis on product- 
ivity rather than labor. 
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The Soviet Union is now experiencing an unprecedented 
decline in the size of increments to the population of able- 
bodied workers. This trend is aggravated by the period of 
schooling required for the upcoming worker force which is 
longer than for previous groups, resulting in a shorter work 
life as long as the pension age remains the same. Moreover, 
the proportion of the population in the pension ages will 
rise from 15 percent at the present to 19 percent by the end 
of this century. At the same time the source of the popula- 
tion increase is becoming increasingly more centered around 
the Caucasus, Northern Caucasus, and especially in Soviet 
Central Asia which are largely underdeveloped regions. These 
areas, unlike the rest of the country, are undergoing a demo- 
graphic explosion among its native Muslim population. Further- 
more, the Muslims of Soviet Central Asia who could enter the 
labor force not only lack material incentives to migrate but 
are unwilling to venture outside their own territories and 
are often not disposed to factory work as such, even in their 
own cities. Moreover, Soviet industry is unable to provide 
enough material incentive to encourage voluntary migration, 
especially to rich and labor-hungry but climatically difficult 
areas, such as most of Siberia. With or without this move- 
ment there will be serious labor shortages in the industrial- 
ized areas of the country and the rate of economic growth 

20 

possibly will slow down. 
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Annual increments to the Soviet working class averaged 

2.5 million during 1971-75 and will decline to 1.6 million 

21 

by the mid-1980s. To maintain the GNP growth at the 1970 

level, an increase in labor productivity of 3.5 percent is 

needed for the next five years, while a 4.5 percent increase 

in productivity will be required from 1986-1990 to maintain a 

22 

5 percent GNP growth rate. Realization of the labor force 
constraint is one factor in the uncharacteristically low 
production plans for the eighties. 

Michael Rywkin writing in Problems of Economics , compares 

the Soviet labor shortages as "quite similar" to those of the 

23 , 

West. In the discussion of the distribution of labor in 

the USSR, Rywkin fails to mention the degree to which the 

population is a result of the violent demographic history of 

the Soviet state. The make up of the work force and the 

slowing of its growth are the results not only of low birth 

rates of the 1960s but an overall aging population. The 

aging of the population is quite unsimiliar to the aging of 

the United States "baby boom" phenomena, but rather the result 

of normal births between the various slaughters of the past 

revolutionary, precollectivization period of the 1920s. 

(Refer to tables 2-1 and 2-2) 

The age/sex pyramids (Table 2-3)of the Soviet Union reflect 
the changes of the vital rates and demographic catastrophes 
which have occurred since 1897. Helene Carrere D'Encousse 
reports in her book, Decline of an Empire, that between 1914 
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and 1946, the estimated demographic deficit of the various wars 

and purges cost the Soviet nation sixty million people, or one- 

2 6 

third of the post war population. 
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Soviet Population Growth 



Years 


Soviet Population 


Annual Increase 




(millions ) 


(percentage) 


1951 


208.8 


— 


1960 


212.3 


1.83 


1961 


216.2 


1.83 


1962 


220.0 


1.70 


1963 


223.4 


1.56 


1964 


226.6 


1.43 


1965 


229.6 


1.30 


1966 


232.2 


1.13 


1967 


234.8 


1.10 


1968 


237.1 


0.95 


1969 


239.4 


0.97 


1970 


241.7 


0.94 


1979 


262.4 


0.92 
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Age Group 


Percentage 


Compared to Total 


Soviet 


Population 


Age Group 


1897 


1939 


1959 


1970 


0-19 years 


48.8 


49.3 


37.4 


38.0 


20-59 years 


44.8 


44.0 


53.2 


50.0 


60 years and 


over 6 . 8 


6.7 


9.4 


11.8 



The First World War cost the Soviets about three million 
people; in the Second World War, they lost twenty to thirty 
million lives, seven million of which were soldiers. In addi- 
tion to these, considerable losses were incurred during the 
various slaughters between 1918 and 1936. The civil war alone 
accounted for seven million civilian deaths. In 1921, famine 
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Table 2-3 27 

Population Pyramids, 1897-2000 
(millions) 



1897 



1926 




age 



75 + 

60-74 

45-59 

30-44 

15-29 

0-14 






1970 2000 
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resulted in the loss of five million lives . Two million emi- 
grants fled the revolution, resulting in the loss of an esti- 
mated 8.5 million births. As of 1921, the population losses 
stood at twenty-six million. The relatively calm years of the 
New Economic Policy of the 1920s produced a surge of births 
shown in Table 2-3. The respite, however, proved to be brief. 

The 1930s ushered in a new Stalin initiated butchery dur- 
ing which Khruschev estimated that 10 million Soviet lives were 
lost. In all probability, the figure is significantly higher. 
The 1937 census revealed that a gap of 14.7 million lives 
existed between forecast and reality. Collectivization and 
mass deportation killed many, as did the resulting famine of 
1933-34 which alone killed more than 3 million infants. The 
purges also claimed at least another 1 to 2 million lives. 

These catastrophes are readily discernable in the age pyramids. 
The general shift in the age of the population becomes quite 
noticeable in the 1970 pyramid and the drop of birth rate in 
the pyramid for 1970 and 2000. 

Another indicator of the increasing average age of the 
Soviet citizen is the death rate. The rate of Soviet deaths 
per one thousand inhabitants, as shown in Table 2-4, reveals 
that it hit its lowest rate in 1961 and has been rising ever 
since. This is primarily the result of the fact that as the 
population grows older, people die in greater numbers despite 
advances in medicine and a somewhat longer life expectancy. 
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Table 2-4 
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Birth, Death, Natural Growth Rates of 
the Soviet Population 



Year 



Per 1,000 inhabitants 

Natural 

Births Deaths Increase 



Infants dying 
before age 1, 
per 1,000 

Births 



1913 

a) within pre- 



1939 borders 


47.0 


30.2 


16.8 


273 


b) within pre- 










sent day bor- 
ders of USSR 


45.5 


29.1 


16.4 


269 


1926 


44.0 


20.3 


23.7 


174 


1928 


44.3 


23.3 


21.0 


182 


1937 


38.7 


18.9 


19.8 


170 


1938 


37.5 


17.5 


20.0 


161 


1939 


36.5 


17.3 


19.2 


167 


1940 


31.2 


18.0 


13.2 


182 


1950 


26.7 


9.7 


17.0 


81 


1955 


25.7 


8.2 


17.5 


60 


1956 


25.2 


7.6 


17.6 


47 


1957 


25.4 


7.8 


17.6 


45 


1958 


25.3 


7.2 


18.1 


41 


1959 


25.0 


7.6 


17.4 


41 


1960 


24.9 


7.1 


17.8 


35 


1961 


23.8 


7.2 


16.6 


32 


1962 


22.4 


7.5 


14.9 


32 


1963 


21.1 


7.2 


13.9 


31 


1964 


19.5 


6.9 


12.6 


29 


1965 


18.4 


7.3 


11.1 


27 


1966 


18.2 


7.3 


10.9 


26 


1967 


17.3 


7.6 


9.7 


26 


1968 


17.2 


7.7 


9.5 


26 


1969 


17.0 


8.1 


8.9 


26 


1970 


17.4 


8.2 


9.2 


25 


1971 


17.8 


8.2 


9.6 


23 


1972 


17.8 


8.5 


9.3 


24 


1973 


17.6 


8.6 


9.0 


26 
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The decline in fertility, also shown in Table 2-4, began 
in the early 1960s. The causes for the fertility decrease 
can be partly attributed to classical factors such as the 
high state of urbanization and some additional conditions 
unique to the Soviet Union. Table 2-5 clearly shows a declin- 
ing number of women between the 16-30 year age bracket, the 
most favorable years for maternity. As the Soviet society 
gets older as a whole, there are relatively fewer women of 
child bearing years. Moreover, women are marrying at an 
older age which reduces the period of fertility; table 2-6 
reveals this additional demographic problem. 

Perhaps the most significant pressure for keeping family 
size down in urban areas is the critical shortage of apart- 
ments and day care centers. The Soviet citizen's rising 
aspirations for a better life tend to keep the level of births 
at a minimum. Only since 1974 has a concerted national policy 
been adopted to encourage births . Incentives such as increas- 
ing the number of day care facilities, providing "aid for 
children" payments of a nominal 12 rubles per child per month 
to low income families, partially paying a woman's salary dur- 
ing a period of one years maternity leave, and awarding such 
titles as "Heroine Mother," "Glory of Motherhood Order," and 
motherhood medals for women with large families have been 
of fered. ^ 

It seems unlikely that these inducements will provide for 
a substantial boost in the work force and may result in 
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Table 2-5 
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Women of Child-Bearing Age 
Percentage of the Soviet Population 



Number of Women Percentage of 

(million) the Soviet 

population 





1939 


1959 


1970 


1939 


1959 


1970 


Total number of 


women 16-49 years 


48.8 


58.5 


60.8 


25.4 


28.0 


25.2 


of which: age 16-29 


24.3 


26.9 


23.9 


12.7 


12.9 


9.9 


age 30-40 


24.1 


31.6 


36.9 


12.7 


15.1 


15.3 





Table 2-6 30 






Number of 


Married Women (per 


1000 women) 




Age Bracket 


1939 


1959 


1970 


From age 16 and over 


605 


522 


580 


16-19 


140 


112 


105 


20-24 


614 


501 


559 


25-29 


787 


759 


827 


30-34 


818 


776 


853 


35-39 


800 


725 


839 


40-44 


759 


623 


790 


45-49 


688 


549 


719 


50-54 


593 


483 


603 


55-59 


497 


433 


501 


60-69 


363 


361 


371 


Age 70 and over 


168 


169 


196 
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short-term work force reductions. There has, though, been a 

recent rise in fertility of females between the ages of 15 to 

19 years old. It is presently impossible to say if this signi- 
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fies any long term trend. Recently there has also been a 
rapid rise in infant mortality from 22.9 in 1971 to 30.5 
deaths per 1000 live births in 197 5.^ Since 1975 the Soviets 
have stopped reporting infant mortality rates. Additionally, 
death rates in every age group have risen dramatically in 
recent years. Between 1970 and 1975 death rates increased 
almost 20 percent for people in their fifties, by more than 
30 percent for those in their forties. The causes behind 
these figures are not clear. In a recent study by Murray 
Feshbuck and Christopher Davis, they speculate that alcohol- 
ism, pollution, accidents, suicide and declining medical care 

. . . . 34 

due to insufficient investment are all contributing factors. 

The 1970 Soviet census revealed that not only have birth 
rates continued to fall, but an increasing differentiation 
between national regions had developed which is completely 
altering the population balance of the country. 

Table 2-7 brings to light that the previous balance 
between Slavs and non-Slavic nationalities is in a state of 
rapid flux, with birth rates and increased population growth 
shifting markedly in favor of the non-Slavic elements. Table 
2-8 lists the percentage composition of Soviet ethnic groups 
from 1897-1970. 
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Table 2-7 
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Population Trends in the Republics 
(present borders of the USSR) 
(in thousands) 













1970 




1970 












% 




% 












over 




over 


Republics 


1913 


1939 


1959 


1970 


1959 1979 


1970 


USSR 


159,153 


190,678 


208,827 


241,720 


116 262,442 


109 


RSFSR 


89,902 


108,377 


117,534 


130,079 


111 137,552 


106 


Ukraine 


35,210 


40,469 


41,869 


47,126 


113 49,757 


106 


Belorussia 


6,899 


8,912 


8,056 


9,002 


112 


9,559 


106 


Uzbekistan 


4,334 


6,347 


8,119 


11,800 


145 15,391 


130 


Kazakhstan 


5,597 


6,082 


9,295 


13,009 


140 


1.4,685 


113 


Georgia 


2,601 


3,540 


4,044 


4,686 


116 


5,016 


107 


Azerbaudzhan 


2,339 


3,205 


3,698 


5,117 


138 


6,028 


118 


Lithuania 


2,828 


2,880 


2,711 


3,128 


115 


3,399 


109 


Moldavia 


2,056 


2,452 


2,885 


3,569 


124 


3,948 


111 


Latvia 


2,493 


1,885 


2,093 


2,364 


113 


2,521 


107 


Kirghizia 


864 


1,458 


2,066 


2,933 


142 


3,529 


120 


Tadzhikistan 


1,034 


1,458 


1,981 


2,900 


146 


3,801 


131 


Armenia 


1,000 


1,282 


1,763 


2,492 


141 


3,031 


122 


Turkmenia 


1,042 


1,252 


1,516 


2,195 


142 


2,759 


128 


Estonia 


954 


1,052 


1,197 


1,356 


113 


1,466 


108 






Table 2-8 












Percentage of 


Ethnic Groups Compared 










with 


Total Population 








Ethnic Groups 




1897 




1926 


1959 




1970 


Russians 




44.4 




47.5 


54.6 




53.4 


Ukranians 




19.4 




21.4 


17.8 




16.9 


Belorussians 




4.5 




3.6 


3.8 




3.7 


Tatars 




1.9 




1.7 


2.4 




2.5 


Turko -Moslems 




12.1 




10.1 


10.3 




12.9 


Jews 




3.5 




2.4 


1.1 




0.9 


Europeans 




3.9 




3.6 


3.8 




3.8 


Lithuanians 




1.3 




1.2 


1.1 




1.1 


Finnish 




2.3 




2.2 


1.5 




1.4 


Moldavians 




1.0 




1.2 


1.1 




1.2 



The population of the Moslem republics has climbed from 
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24 million to 35 million in one decade. The projections 
indicate that the increase of the able-bodied ages in Central 
Asia and Kazakhstan will actually exceed that of the USSR as 
a whole during the 1980s. V. Perevedentseu , a Soviet 
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demographic commentator, noted that each 1,000 women will 

bear an average of 1,986 children during their lives. In 

3 8 

Fadzhikistan , however, the average will be 6,071. 

The unequal population growth is a formidable obstacle 
for Kremlin planners. The Central Asian region is largely 
resource poor, while the eastern regions, which occupy the 
greater portion of the territory of the USSR, holds 87 per- 
cent of all potential energy resources of the country (includ- 
ing 89 percent of coal reserves and 66 percent of natural gas 
resources) and 70 percent of the hydroelectric resources. 
Siberia and the Far East possess rich reserves of iron, copper, 
lead, zinc, and nickel ores, mercury, tin, mineral salts, 
water and forest resources, considerable fish resources, etc. 

However, only 25 percent of the country's population live in 

39 

the eastern region. 

The territorial redistribution of labor resources will be 
necessary if the Soviet government is to make efficient use 
of the large population growth among the non-Slavic peoples. 

To do so, about 9 million workers would have to be moved 
between 1980-90. The overwhelming weight of evidence indi- 
cates that this is not occurring. On the contrary, patterns 
of migration show net flow from other regions of the USSR 
into Central Asia, Kazgkhstan and the transcaucasian regions. 
Between 1959-72, for every 100 who migrated out of the region, 
159 moved in. This high influx is primarily caused by the 
inability of the region's population to provide skilled labor 
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for its growing urban centers and it is the result of sun belt 
seekers attempting to avoid the difficult climatic conditions 
of the north. ^ (Refer to table 2-9) 

The prospects for substantial out migration of the high 
birth rate areas seems distinctly unfavorable. A study con- 
ducted by Murray Feshback identified a myriad of reasons why 
migration is not likely to increase in the near future. The 
following are cited by Feshback as the basis for his 
predictions : ^ 

1. Living Standards: Income per family is higher in 

Central Asia and the Caucasus than in the U.S.S.R. 

as a whole. Although per capita income is lower, the 
cost of living is low enough to negate the desire- 
ability of higher wages in the R.S.F.S.R. 

2. Cultural Factors: There exists a traditional opposi- 

tion to the inter-marriage of Moslems with Russians. 
Also, 'The Muslim peoples of the Central Asian 
Republics feel that their region is the cradle of 
civilization. . . They have a deep attachment to the 
ancestral lands and believe that to leave the abode 
of Islam for the abode of war is a sin against the 
community. ' 

3. Poor educational preparation for industry: There 

is a definite shortage of vocational-technical 
schools in Central Asia and enrollment in Central 
Asian republics averages 7 per 1000 population vs. 

15 in the R.S.F.F.S.R. 

4. Job Opportunities and Industrial Development: There 

are numerous positions available in industrial centers 
of Central Asia for trained Moslems. Although invest- 
ment has slackened, it appears that there will be 
ample opportunities for skilled wageworkers to remain 
in Central Asia. 

5. Poor Knowledge of Russian Language: The inability of 

most Central Asians to speak Russian, even as a second 
language, limits their usefulness fow roking in indus- 
trial centers of the R.S.F.S.R. 
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6. Birthrates: High birth rates and large families 

prevent movement in general, but especially to 
heavily populated industrial areas . 

A. U. Topilin, in a study centering on material disincent- 
ives for migration, noted that the standard of living in east- 
ern regions is extremely crude, that there has been a large 
lag in the number of houses, schools, hospitals and service 
centers in Siberia and the Far East which is the result pri- 
marily of an inadequate volume of investment and construction 
facilities. He concluded that it will be very difficult to 

move the eastern regions to an advantageous postiion within 

• 4 3 

a 5 to 7 year time frame . 

Central Asians have further demonstrated an extreme 

reluctance to move from their homeland and even more so, from 

their farms. This reluctance is shown by the high percentage 

of the area's population in agriculture. Only two Central 

Asian republics have less than 30 percent of the population 

in agriculture, while only two European republics have more 

44 

than 30 percent in the same field. 

Forced migration is presently doubtful. The Soviets would 
have to face a political reaction not only from Central Asian 
republics, but also from Moslem countries with whom the U.S.S.R. 
has shown that it wishes to maintain close relations. 

The decrease of the number of workers entering the market 
and the unequal population growth present the Soviet economic 
planners with a strong need to obtain productivity growth 
through labor innovation. Soviet planners are hoping that a 
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tighter labor market will surface "hidden labor reserves" 

thereby making their use more efficient. Past efforts have 

shown some success in this area. The Shehekin Experiment, 

which began in 1967, was implemented to reduce extraneous 

labor and is now standard procedure in most enterprises . 

Under the experiment, wages saved by reducing employees, 

. . 45 

were distributed among the remaining workers. It is felt, 

however, that most such slack has already been removed from 

industrial manning and further reductions of manning will be 

counter productive, unless a major program of labor saving 

device production is instituted. 

Farm personnel have been the traditional reservoir of labor. 

According to the estimates given, the share of the labor force 

in agriculture dropped from 54.0 percent in 1950 to 30.7 per- 

46 

cent in 1970 and again to 21.8 percent in 1975. The absolute 
figure for agriculture workers is 35 million persons. This is 
still more than 7 times that of comparable American figures. 
Nevertheless, as table 2-10 shows the working population is 
getting increasingly older. The residual laborers are largely 
unskilled and elderly and fail to provide agriculture with the 
efficient labor needed. Further migration from rural to urban 
areas will undoubtedly adversely affect agricultural output. 

The Soviet Union has little room for labor expansion as 
already a large segment of society composes the work force. 

In 1970, 89 percent of the females and 93 percent of the males 
were working. Those outside the work force were mainly full 
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Table 2-10 
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USSR: Urban and Rural Population by Age 

million persons 

Urban Rural 



Age 


1959 


1970 


1959 


1970 


Total 


100.0 


136.0 


108.0 


105.7 


0-14 


26.6 


33.9 


35.0 


36.4 


15-59 


65.6 


88.0 


61.9 


54.9 


15-19 


8.1 


13.7 


8.4 


8.3 


20-34 


30.7 


34.1 


26.9 


17.9 


35-59 


26.8 


40.2 


26.6 


28.7 


60 and over 


7.8 


14.1 


11.9 


14.4 



time students, disabled or residents of institutions, leaving 

the only additional sources among the 16-19 year olds and the 

. . ,47 

retired. 

The Soviet retirement policy is liberal, even in com- 
parison with other communist countries (55 for women, 60 for 
men) . The 1970 census showed little participation in the 
labor force by those of retirement age. This is thought to be 
illusionary because the census had no category for pensioners 
working part time. Nevertheless, the labor force can receive 
a one time gain by increasing the retirement ages. 

The labor shortage problem is considered serious and not 
easily solved. Some present efforts include the importation 
of foreign labor. In 1973, indications of the use of foreign 
labor first became evident. Most interesting is the utiliza- 
tion of 20,000 East Europeans in the building of the Orenburg 
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pipeline. Also noted were some 30,000 Bulgarians, 7,000 North 
Koreans and 3,000 Finns for use on various work projects. 

With a work force of 156 million, the overall effect of foreign 
labor, however, is small. 

The military with its 4-4.5 million able bodied men would 
seem a likely candidate for force reduction to benefit the 
civilian economy. Nevertheless, it is not considered likely 
in the years ahead, that the size of the military sector will 
be reduced. Despite overall increased scarcity of investment 
funds, the military maintains an enormous and growing share 
of the economic resources of the nation. This shows a large 
commitment to the military, indicating a distinct preference 
for military power over economic growth. It seems unlikely 
that the Soviets will reduce military manning if for the only 
reason of the need to adequately staff current construction 
projects underway. Further, a large force reduction would be 
necessary to have an appreciable affect on the work force of 
more than 156 million workers. Such reductions appear unlikely 
and would require a complete reorientation of priorities which 
would be wholly uncharacteristic of those in power at the 
present time. 

The best bet still appears to be improvement of product- 
ivity. In March of 1975, N. Rogorsky, head of the Labor 
Department and member of the State Planning Committee (GOSPLAN) 
made reference to the gradual elimination of heavy manual labor 
for the achievement of better utilization on labor; he noted. 
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however, that there was no current program for mechanization. 

On the other hand, some Soviets argue that increased consumer 
goods and better housing are possibly more important to higher 
labor productivity than additional capital stock. Consumer 
goods, however, have made little headway in the past few years. 

Considering past performance and future plans, most experts 
believe that the Soviets' efforts will not be entirely success- 
ful and a downturn in their economy is inevitable. 50 Popula- 
tion and migration trends seem not to be cooperating with 
Soviet needs for an improved economic climate. 

B. THE ENERGY CONSTRAINT 

In 1967, the Polish analyst Stanislas Albinowski suggested 
that by 1980 the CMEA countries would find themselves in an 
oil deficit by as much as 100 million tons per year and that 
it would increase thereafter . ^ Since that time. Western com- 
mentators have periodically addressed themselves to the issue 
of Soviet oil production. 

In 1976, just after the Soviets published their five year 

plan, the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) predicted that 

both the oil and natural gas targets would be underfilled by 

52 

a considerable amount. The real shockers, however, were 
published in early 1977. Three reports, two concerning Soviet 
oil prospects and one on the general oil situation, brought 
the energy situation in the Soviet Union into the limelight. 
These publications, which in some cases radically departed 
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from the conclusions of other public materials, have given 
rise to lively debate which continues to this day. 

The most important aspects of the original CIA report were 
the assertions that: 

"The Soviet oil industry is in trouble. Soviet oil pro- 
duction will soon peak, possibly as early as next year 
and certainly not later than the early 1980's. The 
maximum level of output is likely to be between 11 and 
12 mmbd (500-600 million tons) , but it is not likely 
to be maintained and the decline, when it comes, will 
be sharp. Before 1985, the USSR probably will find 
itself not only unable to supply oil to Eastern Europe 
and the West on the present scale but also having to 
compete for OPEC oil for its own use. Although there 
will be some substitution of coal and gas for oil in 
domestic use, the scale of such substitution will be 
small before 1985. Neither hydroelectric power trans- 
mission from the east, nor the construction of nuclear 
powerplants can afford much relief until well past 1985. 

We estimate that the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe 
will require a minimum of 3.5 mmbd/(175 million T/Y) 
of imported oil by 1985. At worst, slumping production 
could lead to import requirements as large as 4.5 mmbd 
(225 million T/Y) . " 53 

The CIA analysis of Soviet oil production had changed 
little publicly from 1977 until the Director of the CIA pub- 
lished a statement in 1980. In testimony to the Senate Energy 
Committee, Admiral Turner noted that, " ... the Communist 
countries as a group are projected to shift from a net export 
position ... to a net import position of at least 1 million 
bpd (50 million tons per year) in 1985. "^ 4 Although the 
Director's statement reiterated the belief that Soviet oil 
production in 1985 would not exceed 500 million tons, it is 
clear that the Agency has backed off its 1977 prediction of 
net CMEA imports of oil reaching 175-225 million tons by 
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mid-1980s. Furthermore, this statement concedes that the 
Soviets will not need to import oil for themselves in the next 
five years. 

In early May 1981, CIA analyst James Noren, speaking before 
Soviet study scholars at Harvard University stated that the 
CIA has upgraded its estimate of the Soviet's 1985 oil output 
to between 10 million and 11 million barrels a day (500-600 
million T/Y) . Professor Marshall Goldman, who is an economics 
professor at Wellesley College and the Associate Director of 
Harvard's Russian Research Center, commenting on these latest 
CIA figures expressed the opinion that even these figures are 
too pessimistic. A draft of the CIA report calls 1980 the 
record year for Soviet oil production, but Mr. Goldman says 
1981 production has been running about 2.5% ahead of last 
year's 11.9 million barrel-a-day rate.^ 

Whatever the exact situation of Soviet oil production is, 
one point stands clear: Soviet petroleum production is not 

living up to Kremlin expectations. The 1978 goal for oil 
production set in December 1975 at 580 million T/Y, was lowered 
in December 1977 to 575 million T/Y. The actual figure was 
571 million T/Y, or about 70,000 bpd below the revised plan 
or 170,000 bpd below the original goal. In 1979, the produc- 
tion goal was lowered from 610 million T/Y to 593 million T/Y. 
Actual output was 586 million T/Y. The 1980 production plan 
was 620 to 640 million tons while output totaled just 603 
million tons. (Refer to table 2-11) 
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Table 2-11 



Soviet Oil Production 1960-80 



56 



In million 


tons 


Annual percent increase 


Ac tual 


Plan 





1960 


147.8 




1960-65 = 11.0 


1965 


242.4 




1965-70 = 7.9 


1970 


353.0 




1970-75 = 5.7 


1975 


491.0 


496 


8.6 


1976 


519.7 


520 


5.8 


1977 


546.0 


550 


5.1 


1978 


571.4 


575 


4.7 


1979 


586.0 


593 


2.6 


1980 


603.0 


620-640 


2.9 



Soviet oil production has not peaked. As table 2-11 
illustrates, it has risen from 546 million tons in 1977 to 
586 million in 1979 and 603 million in 1980. 

Nevertheless, the picture given in the table is one of an 
industry where the growth rate is slowing down dramatically, 
whether measured in percentage increase or actual physical 
increments. Moreover, it is an industry whose targets are 
not being met with the degree of underfulf illment of 37 
million tons in 1980. 

On balance the CIA has been correct in identifying some 
basic problems in the Soviet oil industry and the implications 
of the possible solutions. The CIA emphasizes that the emer- 
gence of a Soviet energy problem could affect developments 
ranging from the world price of oil to political stability 
in Eastern Europe. Falling energy output would make it much 
more difficult for the Soviet Union to meet domestic growth 
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targets or maintain commitments to Eastern Europe. A Soviet 
Union faced with the prospects of an energy deficit could react 
in a number of different ways. Controls and belts could be 
tightened at home or the Soviets could try to assure their 
access to Middle East oil. They might even accept wholesale 
Western assistance in their oil development. 

To some extent, all of the Soviet options involve the use 
of Western technology. In fact, the availability of advanced 
energy equipment and technology is still the limiting factor 
in Soviet energy development. In past successful efforts to 
increase oil production, the USSR relied on domestic resources 
for equipment and know-how. More recently, the Soviets have 
encountered ever more difficult exploration and development 
problems that have forced them to turn to the West for modern 
equipment and technology to maintain increases in oil output. 

As greater emphasis is placed on deeper drilling, offshore 
exploration and development in Arctic regions, and enhanced 
recovery operations in older producing regions , the Soviet 
Union will have to rely more heavily on imports of Western 
equipment and technical assistance. For example, the sophis- 
ticated seismic equipment and digital processing units could 
facilitate the mapping of complex traps - both structural and 
stratigraphic - in the perma frost areas of East and West 
Siberia and in the Barents and Kara Seas . 

An invasion of Poland by Soviet forces would certainly be 
accompanied by strong trade embargos from the West which 
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would most probably include oil development and production 
equipment. The Soviet oil problems are increasingly requir- 
ing the use of Western technology which in itself may not be 
enough to halt the fall off of growth in Soviet oil production. 
Without it the chances are slim that Soviet oil production 
could remain at its present output level with a sharp fall off 
being quite likely. 

The effects of a significant decline in Soviet oil produc- 
tion would be a catastrophe of unprecedented proportions not 
only to the Soviet nation but also to Eastern Europe. With 
the CMEA nations heavily dependent on cheap Soviet oil and 
with their extremely limited hard currency earnings capability, 
a cut off of oil from the USSR would spell economic ruin for 
most of the Warsaw Pact countries. 

The Soviet Union faces serious problems in oil production 
which is likely to result in a no-growth position by the mid- 
1980s and a possible energy decline beginning as early as 1985. 
The result of such a decline of the Soviet Union should not 
be under estimated. Since 1935, 85 percent of all growth in 

Soviet energy production was accounted for by crude oil and 
57 

natural gas. Furthermore, in 1980 the Soviet Union exported 

75 million tons of oil which accounted for 50 percent of its 
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hard currency earnings. The $11 billion received in 1980 
for petroleum and petroleum products could have covered the 
cost of the massive grain imports which were purchased that 
year, or the large quantity of Western technological items 
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which prop up their economy. The loss of either or both could 
have enormous effects on the economic and social health of the 
USSR. 

The Kremlin leadership is not unaware of the problems 
facing oil production. A major shift in energy policy was 
initiated at the December 1977 plenum of the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party. This policy called for a crash pro- 
gram to concentrate oil industry resources in West Siberia, 
the area with the most sizable output increases in recent years. 

Despite the massive resource shift, the Soviet leadership 
faces difficult problems, which could prove to be impossible 
to overcome and maintain output growth for the next decade in 
the best of circumstances. It is generally recognized among 
world oil experts that even under the most favorable assump- 
tions, Soviet oil production cannot continue to increase in- 
definitely and although it has been claimed that totals will 
increase through 1990, the stronger impression is that produc- 
tion will peak in the near future at a level that the country 
will attempt to hold through 1990 or perhaps commence a slow 
decline starting in 1985. 

The Soviet oil production problem is certainly not the 
result of lack of commitment. The Soviets expend as much 
effort on producing oil as all the free world countries com- 
bined and the effort is growing in magnitude. Due to obsolete 
equipment and low worker productivity, however, the results 
are only a fraction of those of the West. For example in 1976, 
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the Soviets only drilled one-fifth the footage as did the U.S. 
firms even though roughly the same number of rigs were employed 
Total Soviet drilling for oil and gas in 1980 was less than 

78.2 million feet. By comparison total U.S. drilling is esti- 
mated at 273 million feet. During 1966-70 total Soviet capital 
investment in the oil industry was about $2.4 billion. By 
1978 the figure was $7.6 billion and current outlays are 

believed to be close to $11 billion or about 13 percent of all 
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Soviet industrial capital investment. 

The post war history of the Soviet petroleum industry is 
one of large increases in production with relatively small 
additional costs. By 1970, production was increased dramatical 
ly with only a 210 percent rise in drilling and only a 51 per- 
cent increase in rigs (1119 to 1760) . This was possible by 
the extremely rich and accessible oil deposits in the Ural- 

Volga region. The output went from 1000,000 bpd in 1950 to 
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4.2 million in 1970. By 1970, older fields in the Ukraine, 
North Caucasus and Azerbaydzhan started to decline in produc- 
tion, while the fields of the Urals-Volga leveled off. Only 
by over working the West Siberian fields were production goals 
met. 

The crux of the Soviet oil production problem is that 
25 percent of Soviet oil comes from the giant Siberian field 
called Samotlor. Samotlor production appears to be leveling 
off and may have already peaked. The controversial December 
1977 plan calls for concentrating resources on oil and gas 
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development in West Siberia's Tyumen' Oblast. The most im- 
mediate consequence of the December plenum has been the 
decision to pull drilling brigades out of the Volga-Urals 
Fields and place them in West Siberian sites. The change of 
drilling policy seems to be based on the appreciation that: 

(a) the declining prospects for the Samotlor oil fields, (b) 
the critical rundown of West Siberian oil reserves following 
a decade of insufficient exploration; (c) the steeply rising 
level of resources and manpower needed to drill more and more 
wells in increasingly less productive deposits farther and 
farther from established support bases and transportation.^ 

The Soviet leadership is gambling that production increases 

from West Siberia will more than compensate for the likely 

shortfall in the Volga-Urals. Recent indications show this 

effort has paid off. In the long run, however, concentration 

on Tyumen' will weaken a more broadly based effort that might 

hold greater promise for the future. No giant oilfield has 

been found in West Siberia in the last 10 years, while all of 

the large promising structures in West Siberia reportedly 
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have been drilled. The Soviets estimate that to replace 
reserves produced during 1976-80, they had to find 21 billion 
barrels. This figure exceeds estimated discoveries during 
this time by almost 50 percent. 

The oil industry in the Soviet Union is burdened with 
additional problems. According to Arthur A. Meyerhoff, a 
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Tulsa based consultant who specializes in Soviet oil production, 
the technology used is nearly thirty years behind their American 
counterparts. Their techniques optimize short term gains while 
minimizing long term production. For example, the Soviets have 
claimed that high pressure water injection into wells has in- 
creased recoverable oil to the 50 percent level . The average 
recovery rate of U.S. wells (only 32-33 percent) despite great 
improvements in technology and equipment in recent years seems 
to indicate the Soviets are overly optimistic. Water flooding 
techniques have been used since the initiation of production 
in most USSR fields. The long term effect appears to be that 
the large volumes of water that have been injected at high 
pressure damaged reservoirs. Water injection yields high 
production rates in the early years of an oil field. As the 
field gets older, though, injected water breaks through the 
oil bearing rock into the producing wells. When this occurs, 
new wells must be drilled to locate the oil, or expensive 
pumps must be installed to lift the oil and water mixture to 
the surface. ^ 

By Soviet accounts, 50 percent of their 1955 oil produc- 
tion was by water injection. In 1960, they reported 60 per- 
cent and more than 80 percent in 1976 using the water injection 
technique. By the mid-1960s, water recovery began to rise 
substantially and the use of pumps became necessary. In the 
late 1960s, oil output began to drop off in Bashkir and show 
signs of decline in other parts of the Urals-Volga. The USSR 
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imported 1000 high-capacity electric submersible pumps from 

the United States. These pumps stabilized oil production in 

the Urals-Volga. The CIA estimates that unless additional 
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fluid lifting capacity is obtained output will decline. 

The Soviet inventory of submersible pumps as of 1 January 1975 

was said to be 11,950; of these, 8,700 were in service, the 

remainder were undergoing repair or were in reserve. The 

Soviet pumps are inferior to American pumps in capacity, 

reliability and maintainability. The United States has a 

maximum output of 30 pumps per month. With competing domestic 

demands, the Soviet may be unable to obtain the pumping 

capacity required. In Bashkir alone, it will be necessary to 
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install 470 to 500 pumps per year to maintain output. 

Samotlor is already showing signs of water cut. It took 
18 years in the Urals-Volga region to reach the 10 percent 
water mark. In Samotlor, this amount of water was discovered 
in the total fluid produced within three years . The sub- 
mersible pumps last up to a year without service in the Urals- 
Volga. In Samotlor, however, due to salt and silt pumped in 

the fluid, the pumps need to be replaced after only 60 days of 

. 66 
operation. 

The total impact of these practices on oil recovery before 
1974 cannot be fully assessed due to limited data. After 1974 
the CIA reports that several prominent Soviet leaders and 
reservoir experts admitted that many mistakes were made on 
numerous fields. How much of a decline can be expected due 
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to this recovery method is uncertain. Other errors besides 
water injection have compounded the recovery problem. Untreated 
water has led to excessive salt formation in well bores. 

Organic material in untreated surface water injected in hot oil 
reservoirs has caused prolific bacteria growth that reduces 
rock porosity. °° 

Soviet industrial capacity is unable to produce the quantity 
or the quality of pumps needed to maintain oil level production. 
Between 1971-76, Soviet orders for Western oil and gas equip- 
ment have totaled about 3.1 billion dollars. An additional 
4 billion dollars of steel pipe has been bought. 

Oil exploration is also hampered by inadequate geophysical 
and drilling equipment only partly compensated by imported 
Western equipment. The average depth of exploratory drilling 
was increased from 2,540 meters in 1970, to an average of 3,180 
meters in 1980. At these greater depths and pressures, Soviet 
drill bits proved to be inadequate. The USSR manufactures an 
estimated 1 million rock bits annually, compared with only 

400,000 manufactured in the entire Western world. The quality 
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is grossly inferior to those produced in the United States. 

Instrumentation and exploratory equipment are largely obsolete. 

Seismic recording is often still done on analog tapes which 

cannot read beyond 2000 meters. In mid-1977, the Soviets 

admitted that the search for oil deposits in West Siberia was 

proceeding blindly because of inadequate exploration 
. 70 

equipment . 
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With continued emphasis being placed on development drill- 
ing to meet short term oil production goals it is difficult to 
see how the Soviets can keep up oil production growth. The 
volume of exploratory drilling has stagnated since 1965 while 
the wildcat success rate has declined. In 1970, when the oil 
ministry drilled 29.53 million feet of hole, 9.29 million feet, 

or 31.5 percent was exploratory. By 1975 only 8.97 million 
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feet of a total of 38.39 million was exploratory. This trend 
is continuing. The oil ministry's 1980 results show about 
8.66 million feet of exploratory drilling, or 13.3 percent of 
the 64.96 million feet of total hole.^ 

Without the consideration of an end to Western technological 
help, numerous assessments of the Soviet oil balance in 1985 
are available. Table 2-12 gives nine different predictions 
at this 1985 time frame, which is the longest span which pre- 
dictions can be made with any degree of accuracy. They are 
interesting in a number of respects: the U.S. government pre- 

dictions of production are below the rest. The U.S. academics 
come next with a low scenario of just over 600 million T/Y 
while European academic sources are suggesting production 
levels up to and exceeding 700 million T/Y. If the past per- 
formance of the official Soviet plan is any indication of 
future performance then the CIA figures may be the nearest to 
fact. 

Soviet consumption is also quite difficult to estimate. 
Official figures are apparent consumption, or gross production 
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